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tinue growing wheat at such wages as would leave the land 
owner as high rent as he might get by turning his land into 
sheep pasture. When this alternative occupation is open, the 
changes assumed would raise rent and reduce wages some- 
what, but not so much as in the other case. 

Will these changes, as Professor Brown says, raise rent 
more than they will lower wages ? Yes, if we are thinking of 
world economy; not necessarily if we are thinking of national 
economy. In order to find a satisfactory alternative employ- 
ment, the nineteen laborers may emigrate. In case they do, 
the national product will obviously be reduced, and will sup- 
port a smaller population, tho the landowner's rent would be 
slightly increased. From the standpoint of world economy, 
the increase of the total productivity of industry is probably 
not among the theoretical possibilities of protectionism. From 
the standpoint of national economy, it is. The protectionist 
is, rightly or wrongly, commonly a nationalist; and from his 
point of view he finds here at least a theoretical possibility. 

T. N. Carver. 
Harvard University. 



A RE-REJOINDER 



In my criticism of Professor Carver's book, I assumed the 
alternative industries into which labor would go in case wheat 
production were abandoned, to be alternative industries in 
the same country. But if, in the supposed case (admittedly, of 
course, seldom realized) of landowners profiting at the expense 
of laborers because of free trade, the laborers emigrate, then 
it is entirely correct to say, as Professor Carver does say, that 
free trade would diminish total national wealth. It deserves 
to be pointed out, however (and I presume Professor Carver 
will agree with me in this) that free trade would even then 
increase the per capita wealth of the country in question. It 
would fail to do this, in a mathematical sense, in one contin- 
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gency. The average incomes of landowners might be so low 
and wages so high, that for the wage-earning class to emigrate 
would leave the average incomes of the landowners and the 
few remaining laborers lower than the average of the land- 
owners and the more highly paid wage earners had been under 
protection (altho higher than the average of these same per- 
sons's incomes had been). But in any case, the nationalist 
has the alternative of keeping the home population large and 
the home production the highest by taxing land rent directly 
and maintaining free trade, as contrasted with attacking land 
rent indirectly, uneconomically, and very partially through 
protection. I trust that these conclusions are consistent with 
those of Professor Carver as he now states them. 

H. G. Brown. 



